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men. The society I moved in at that time
contained, in general, a very strong Norwegian
element and I considered that I was in good
company. Thanks to Ibsen and Bjornson, Nor-
wegians were very much the vogue in Berlin,
and they made no secret of being conscious of
their prestige. When a Norwegian came into some
small restaurant where Scandinavians used to
foregather, he displayed a self-consciousness in his
behaviour, as if he were permeated by the
consciousness: civis Romanus sum !

" Of course, literature was much discussed among
us. Besides the great Norwegians, Strindberg was
the focus of discussion. Georg Brandes, the great
Danish critic, was also keenly debated.

" I found it hard/' Sibelius confesses, " to share
the general rapture for Georg Brandes. He has in
general meant very little to me. Outside the group
of typically Northern authors I was captivated as a
young man more by such an author as E. A. T*
Hoffmann, the romantic. Nor did Brandes later
play the same part for me as he did for many
another of my generation. He is too cold and clear,
which is very much out of my line. It was only
by his book on Goethe that he attracted me more.
Much in it appears to me simply inspired, but
much impresses me, too, as purely cynical."

A daily companion among his own countrymen
was Adolf Paul, who was thus able in Berlin to
continue the study of his peculiar friend that he
had begun in Helsingfors. The Berlin section of